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In the last chapter of the book (Chapter IX) the author takes up " the 
Validity of the Principle of Domicile in Succession " and sets forth a 
number of considerations against England's giving up that principle 
and adopting in its place in conformity " with most of the Continental 
states the principle of nationality " (p. 189) . 

A not very complete index closes a small volume which, barring some 
faults of arrangement, ranks high in the estimation of the reviewer as a 
study of a legal topic, which the author hopes will be of use " to students 
of private international law * * * and * * * to those con- 
cerned in the administration of estates about which a question of domicile 
arises." True, the book is made up largely of a discussion of decided 
cases which are summarized, compared, distinguished if need be, and the 
underlying propositions of law, if any, uncovered before the reader's 
eyes, but this is a method too rarely met with in the law books of a time 
when the legal profession is bewildered by a multitude of isolated in- 
stances. Lester H. Woolsey. 



The Alien Problem and its Remedy. By M. J. Landa. London: P. S. 
King & Son. 1911. " pp. xv, 327. 

The alien has found a sturdy champion in M. J. Landa, author of The 
Alien Problem and its Remedy. But if one is impressed with the 
author's sympathy and fervor in the alien's behalf, one is no less struck 
by his grasp of the subject discussed and the fulness and accuracy of his 
information. The book is in no sense a legal 'treatise ; nor does it con- 
sider the political questions involved in the access of an alien population. 
The subject is treated altogether in its "social and economic aspects;" 
and the problem is dealt with only as it affects the British Isles. Within 
these limits, however, the survey is comprehensive. 

If, as Mr. Landa says, the alien question in Great Britain is " largely 
statistical," the problem it presents does not appear alarming to one 
familiar with the immense figures representing alien immigration to the 
United States. In 1881, the total population of the United Kingdom 
in round numbers was 35,000,000, and the alien population numbered 
only 136,000. In 1891, the total population was 38,000,000; the alien 
population, 320,000. In 1901, the t6tal population was 42,000,000, and 
the alien population, 287,000. In the decade between 1881 to 1891 
there was an increase of but 84,000 in the number of aliens; and in the 
decade between 1891 and 1901 there was an increase of only 68,000. 
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According to the census of 1901 (the latest available at the time of pub- 
lication), the several nationalities represented by the alien population 
were apportioned as follows : 



Russian and Poles 95 , 245 

Germans 53, 402 

Americans 29,180 

Italians 24, 684 

French 22, 406 



Scandinavians 17, 762 

Austrians 10,130 

Swiss 9, 026 

Dutch 7,115 

Others 17,975 



" The main increase," says the author, " was in Eussians and Poles, 
who in England and Wales numbered 14,468 in 1881, increasing to 
45,074 in 1891, and to 82,844 in 1901. There is no religious census in 
the United Kingdom, but it is certain that the majority of Eussians and 
Poles are Jews." 

A feature of British immigration, on which the author properly lays 
stress, is the so-called " transmigrant traffic," or " the passage through 
England of Continental emigrants making their way to non-European 
countries, chiefly America." " It is a huge traffic demonstrating what 
is mostly overlooked — that British vessels are the omnibuses of the 
seas; that Great Britain, owing to its geographical position and plenti- 
tude of coast-line, is a kind of international Capham Junction and clear- 
ing house for the reception and distribution of passengers and com- 
modities to and from all parts of the world." The number of outgoing 
foreigners during recent years is given in the following table : 





Total. 


To United States 
(included in Total). 


1905 


188, 422 
229, 142 
239, 040 
123, 212 
185, 617 
220, 635 


152, 835 


1906 


193, 568 


1907 


196, 126 


1908 


101, 452 


1909 


150, 233 


1910 


170, 985 







Striking a balance between incoming and outgoing aliens, and deduct- 
ing from the arrivals, seamen arriving as passengers to join ships in 
British waters, who appear to be enumerated on landing but not counted 
when departing, the author arrives at the following figures, representing 
the annual net increase of alien population for the years mentioned : 
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Balance op 
Arbivals. 


Seamen. 


Net Influx. 


1903 


+ 35,181 
4- 15,391 
+ 3,307 
- 3,781 
+ 331 
+ 3,538 
+ 33,400 
+ 30,903 
+ 13,980 


15,963 
13,433 
13,863 
13,793 
11,165 
13,337 
11,007 
9,380 
9,343 


+ 9,319 


190H 


+ 1,959 


1904 


— 10,656 


1905 


— 16,574 


1906 


— 10,844 


1907 


- 8,799 
+ 13,393 


1908 


1909 

1910 


+ 11,530 
+ 3,637 





There are chapters on " Overcrowding," " The Economic Aspects of 
Alien Labor," " The Standard of Living," " The Second Generation," 
and " Crime," but under none of these heads does the author find a 
serious problem presented. Eeports of overcrowding are represented as 
greatly exaggerated, and such evils as were referable to this cause have 
been cured by local municipal regulations. Economically, the aliens are 
considered a benefit rather than a hurt; they develop trades and intro- 
duce new industries; the displacement of native labor is denied, as is 
the charge of lowering wages. The standard of living is represented as 
at least as high and frequently higher than that of many classes of the 
native population. Statistics are given showing that the number of 
aliens maintained at public expense — paupers, lunatics, vagrants, etc. — 
is relatively small. According to the author, alien vagrants are chiefly 
Americans. Nothing but praise is given to the " second generation." 
In regard to crime, he finds that conditions are improving, the per- 
centage of alien prisoners having fallen from 2.25 per cent, in 1902 to 
1.27 per cent, in 1909. Among criminals, says the author, Americans 
furnish the largest proportion. 

In the author's view, the whole problem is due to " the uneven distribu- 
tion of the aliens." 

Nearly half of the alien population in 1901 was to be found in six Metro- 
politan boroughs, and Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds. In London the aliens 
represented 30 per 1,000 of the population, in Manchester 22 per 1,000, and 
only in eleven other towns and cities did they exceed 10 per 1,000. London 
had over half the Russians and Poles, 53,537, no fewer than 42,032 being in 
Stepney: over half the Germans, 27,427; over half the Austrians, 6,189; just 
about half the French, 11,264; nearly half the Italians, 10,889; but less than 
a quarter of the Americans, 6,244. In the East End Borough of Stepney, which 
includes in its boundaries the oft-mentioned districts of Whitechapel, Spital- 
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fields, Mile End, St. George's-in-the-East, Limehouse and Wapping, were to be 
found 54,310 of the 135,377 foreigners in the Metropolis: this represented 182 
per 1,000 of the population, so that, despite the perpetual cry of Stepney being 
a " foreign city," over four-fifths were native. In 1881 there were 15,998, or 
57 per 1,000 in Stepney, and in 1891, 32,284, or 113 per 1,000. To this growth 
and this aggregation " eastwards of the Bank " in the Hinterland of the land- 
mark near the City border known as the Aldgate Pump the alien problem is due. 

It may be assumed that in the author's estimation this matter of 
uneven distribution is not really a problem at all, since, except what is 
said in the chapter on overcrowding, no means are suggested for breaking 
up alien congregations in the congested centers and dispersing the alien 
population throughout the country. 

The working of the British Alien Act of 1905 is exhaustively discussed, 
and proposals for new legislation are critically examined. The author 
is in favor of bringing about a more rigid exclusion of criminal and allied 
undesirable classes of aliens, and of resorting more frequently to the 
process of deportation with respect to such classes. He also favors legis- 
lation for the exclusion of contract laborers. Beyond this, apparently, 
he does not regard the further restriction of alien immigration as either 
necessary or desirable. In the chapter on " The Eight of Asylum and 
the Status of the Alien " some legal questions are touched upon, but 
these relate almost entirely to matters of statutory construction. 

Charles Earl 

Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration, 1872 — The Ala- 
bama Claims. By Prank Warren Hackett. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1911. pp. xvi, 450. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Hackett's Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal is an interesting 
contribution to the literature of that arbitration and is timely. When so 
many foresee vague difficulties in the path of arbitration outlined by the 
treaties with Great Britain and France, it is well to look back to the 
much greater difficulties which were happily overcome by the Geneva 
Arbitration, at almost the beginning of modern arbitration. 

For four long years this country suffered the horrors of civil war and 
made an appalling sacrifice of life and treasure to perpetuate our exist- 
ence as a united country. For various reasons, commercial and politi- 
cal, the preponderance of sympathy of the governing classes in Great 
Britain was not with the Union, and the feeling was deep rooted that 
the Government of Great Britain had pursued an unfriendly attitude 



